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INTRODUCTION. 



The heroic fortitude and devoted affection 
which characterise the noble woman who is 
the subject of the present work, are, I think, 
deserving remark. I received the narrative 
from a well authenticated source, and the per- 
son from whom it was derived, was herself, her 
intimate friend. She gave her the honorary title 
of " the best woman she knew ! " And when we 
reflect, that she also, as I have heard, was endued 
with deep piety, and the strongest and highest 
principles of humanity, such epithets are not 
without intensity of expression. 

It is astonishing, as well as beautiful, to observe 
how, in the economy of human existence, the 
strength of God's creatures is proportioned to 
their necessities and circumstances. In the 
person under consideration^ is seen the most 
powerful intellect and the richest feelings of 
maternity, blending together and successfully 



combating an accumulation of troubles, which 
those doomed to less trials would not have been 
able to bear, without sinking at once under the 
dominion of an almost absolute despair. Yet 
it nevertheless is seldom that we find beings so 
gifted, united as she was to a dissolute husband, 
and the mother of children, deprived by their 
father's extravagance of the necessaries and 
comforts so essential to their physical and moral 
culture. Situated in this manner, she was often 
brought to the utmost distress, shortof starvation. 
Frequently, while he was rioting away, his, 
perhaps, scanty income in a public house, she 
was left the entire sabbath-day without a morsel 
of food to satisfy her own and her childrens' 
hunger. Yet, even in such a state, we find 
her supported by the blessing of indwelling 
religion : bereft of this, indeed, what would 
have been her misery; and reflecting on her 
firm reliance on the " arm which is not shortened 
that it cannot save," her resignation is certainly 
less wonderftil. Those who are suffering severe 
calamities, either in body or mind, are often too 
enfeebled by them to make that exertion which 
would vastly contribute to their amelioration ,- 



but shej of whom I have been speakings is a 
proof of how that exalted confidence in God 
elevates us above the caprice of the affairs of 
this world, and takes away the veil of discontent 
from our eyes, which would have prevented our 
being wise generals in conducting . its battles. 
Thus placed, that she might shun the additional 
outcry of her unfortunate children, elicited, or 
rather aggravated, by the sight of the more 
liberal supply of food generally obtained by the 
villagers on a Sunday, she made it her rule of 
actiontobe up early inthe morning, and dressing 
herself and children in their holiday clothes, 
(in order to promote cheerfulness,) before the 
villagers were stirring, to take them into 
the neighbouring wood, there to pass the day 
without any unnecessary encitement to discon- 
tent. In reviewing so excellent an expedient, 
it is hard to determine which is most prominent, 
its novelty, or spirited firmness ; both axe 
extraordiiu»y, both equally call for our deepest 
admiration. In time, however, it came about 
(I do not exactly know in what way) that her 
husband heard a sermon preached, which was 
the means appointed by God for bringing him 
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'* from darkness into light, and from the power 
of satan unto God." And as his heart was 
cleansed and renewed by pardoning and sancti- 
fying mercy, "the fruits of the Spirit" became 
brightly evinced in his life, teaching him that 
'* denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, he 
should live righteously, soberly, and godly, in 
this present world." In becoming a christian 
he became a fond, faithfrd, husband and father; 
thus in the noon and evening of his day ful- 
filling all his duties, social and spiritual, with 
unalterable zeal and devotedness, each one 
shining more radiantly as he approached nearer 
his everlasting inheritance. 

The sorrows and noble strength of the mother, 
with the ultimate ending of the one, and the 
reward of the other, were circiunstances of too 
enticing a nature to be passed by unnoticed. 
There is no need of fiirther comment: one 
benefit, by the blessing of God, might be reaped 
from the difiusionof the work, that of perceiving 
in the case of the mother, the upholding y and 
in that of her husband, the ennobling, effects 
of pure and undefiled religion. 

THE AUTHOR. 



SABBATHS IN THE WOOD: 

A POEM. 



I. 

The wintry winds had ceased to blow. 
The stream resumed its wonted flow. 
And ev'ry trace of ice and snow 
Was melted from the plain : 
Spring smiled around, and all was bright, 
The cuckoo sang with wild delight. 
And fiird the woods from mom to night, 
With that unceasing strain. 

II. 

Still " cuckoo, cuckoo,'* was the song, — 
And still it bore itself along. 
With Zephyr as he came : 
And often as it smote his ear, 
A pleasure, undefined, and dear. 
The toil-worn peasant ventured near. 
And thrill'd his hardy frame. 
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III. 
The meadows wore a brighter green^ 
And springing, here and there between 
The glitt'ring blades of grass^ was seen 
The daisy's mottled bud. 
And oh ! it was a sight of joy. 
To see the clouds, in swift employ. 
Fair thro' the ether scud. 

IV. 

Fresh clad in leaves, the hedge look'd gay. 

And wild flowers sprang beside the way. 

And soon the softer beams of May, 

Were flourishing around : 

The sparrow chirped o'er her brood. 

With all the fond solicitude. 

In love maternal found. 

V. 

A mother's love ! oh, noble theme ! 
What shapes of light around me gleam. 
As murm'ring thro' my spirit's dream. 
Those tones of rapture steal : 
A mother's love — ^hath made me sing, 
'Tis this puts fancy on the wing. 
Bids feeling's finger touch the string. 
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And sweetly on her numbers bring. 
The love her heart can feel! 

VI. 

For often when the Sabbath morn. 
Proclaimed a week of labour gone. 
And brought its day of rest to those. 
Pull needful all of such repose ; 
And ere the morning bell 
Could bid the village host repair. 
To seek their lowly house of prayer, 
A mother, with her children fair. 
With smiling cheek, and braided hair. 
And eye, that shot no glance of care. 
Would bid her home farewell. 

VII. 

Her young ones, deck'd in best attire, 
Mark'd not the slow consuming fire, 
Of secret grief, which prey'd 
Upon their mother's heart, the while 
Her cheerful lips put on the smile. 
That round their compass play'd. 

VIII. 
She led them on, thro' wood and grove, 
To gather flowers, and talk of love. 
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Or hear the wild birds trill — 

To challenge echo — or to lie 

On some low bank, and catch the sigh 

That issued from the rill. 

IX. 
So when the noon-day hour was come, 
They could not hear the clam'rous hum. 
Of eager children rise : 
As round the rustic board they met. 
Whereon the frugal dainties set. 
Allured their sparkling eyes. 
Such sounds those lone-ones could not hear ; 
No passing hour, as yet seemed drear 
Enough to start the childish tear. 
For hunger's creeping pang ; 
And if they might have felt its sting. 
No plenteous scene was by to fling. 
Its deep'ning shades, and bid them cling 
To thoughts of whence it sprang. 

X. 

To shun tlieir bootless cries for food — 
That lonely mother sought the wood, 
And with them on the hillock stood. 
Or trod the shallow dale : 
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Or roam'd with footsteps free and wild. 
As she herself had been a child ! 
Or calm the tedious hours beguiled. 
With some enchanting tale. 

XI. 

Or led their thoughts to Him, who gave, . 
Its whisp'ring music to the wave ! 
The sun its glow, and ev'ry dye. 
That decks the speckeled butterfly : 
The bird its song, the breeze its tone. 
Its loudest shriek — ^its sadest moan — 
Or softest — ^faintest sigh. 
Thus led their minds to other lands. 
Where slavery forgets her bands ; 
Where every tear is wiped away. 
And night no more succeeds a day 
Whose space shall be for aye. 

XII. 

And leaving them enwrapp'd in love. 
Her spirit winging far above, 
Communion sought with Him by prayer — 
On Whom the weary cast their care. 
Or bow'd beneath his stroke ; 
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Oonyinced her good alone was made 

The balance^ where her griefs were weighed ; 

Tho' as in robes of death array'd. 

Upon her sight they broke. 

XIII. 
I know not that her thoughts were these ! 
What voice for her was in the breeze ! 
I know not, but that all unknown, — 
In her charm'd ear it spent its tone ; 
It might have been, she could not tell 
Why peace came with its sounding bell : 
And while she felt its breathings come. 
The voice of wisdom yet was dumb ; 
Unrecognised the Hand of skill. 
That touched the lyi*e and made it thrill. 
And in her mourning soul instill 
Its heav'n-descending calm ! 
That thus it was— as when is sung 
Some song of love, by foreign tongue ; 
While gems of speech in vain are strung ; 
Yet look, and tone, can charm. 

XIV, 
It might have been so ; or it might 
Have been that pure, celestial light, 
Glow'd through her kindling breast : 
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To faith's discerning glances baxed^ 
The mansions of delight, prepared 
For pilgrims, and their rest. 

XV. 
She bears a widow's grief along. 
But widow's hope has none : — 
For who, amid the human throng, 
But helps the lonely one ? 
Whose children lose one father's care. 
Of manys' toil, the fruits to share. 

XVI. 

That mother is forlorn insooth, — 

Where — ^where — ^is all his promised truth t 

Who stood the partner of her youth — 

And partner of her prime ? 

Cast by its ev'ry tone is mute ! 

The human humbled to the brute,. 

Intoxication's hateful thirst. 

By foul indulgence, basely nursed ;, 

Hath duty's chain in sunder burst. 

And mock'd her code sublime. 

XVII. 
He labours — ^but his hardest toils. 
But yield the enemy fresh spoils ; 
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As fast encircled by her coils, 

He lays them at her shrine : 

The sabbath bell^ may spend its tones. 

In pealing chimes, or fun*ral moans ; 

The sun look dim, or shine : 

Alike to him — ^he sits, and drinks. 

And cares not for — if e'en he thinks. 

Of how his children fare ! 

While he, with wonton, heartless waste. 

Still squanders means, which should have chased, 

The want, which they must bear. 

XVIII. 

And when the morning's beaming eye. 

Looks thro' the purple drapery. 

That glimmers faint, and vapoury. 

Far in the Eastern air : 

That mother's heart ! how sharp the pang 

It must endure, to hear the clang 

Of dawn's unworded prayer ! 

XIX. 

While all is beautiful around. 
All sweet in aspect, or in sound, 
Sweeps over every spot : 
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With nought to answer nature's cries, 
While hunger sinks her childrens' eyes, 
How sorrowful her lot ! 

And therefore, when the sky is red. 

With morning's early glow. 

She leads them by the streamlet's bed. 

Where gallant oaks their shadows spread. 

O'er nature's couch below : 

And while the breezes rock the boughs, 

And whil« the lightsome birds carouse. 

She leads her dear ones out. 

To see the grass the crowns support. 

The lavish dews of midnight brought. 

And scatter 'd all about : 

Where with her favours starr'd and wet, 

The beauty teeming violet, 

like some recluse, in vigil set. 

Bends down her matchless face ; 

As if to hide the springing tears 

From Sol's keen glance, as high he rears 

His head above the place. 

XXI. 

And when the fire of thirst invades. 
Her young ones ere the daylight fades ; 
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Well pleased is she to see them kneel 

Above the river's brink, 

{That shines like chrystal, gold, and steel,) 

And of its waters drink : 

Still watching in their childish joy, 

Its dimples as it flows. 

To see it with the pebbles toy. 

As on, half laughing, and half coy. 

Its running-step it goes. 

XXII. 
But soon affliction's season flew 
On wings of speed, away. 
And sweet reward, her comforts threw 
Around the home, that seldom knew 
One food-bless'd Sabbath-day. 
Aye ! soon the blessed time was come, 
To call the wand'ring being home ; 
Within her pale, to seek his bliss. 
And transport in an infant's kiss ! 
And all the fond delights to prove. 
That wait upon domestic love ! 

xxin. 

The Light of Truth Divine streamed down. 
And burst his strongest tie : 
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All vainly now may habit frown. 
His heart is fix'd to win a crown. 
To Heav'n he lifts his eye. 
Before the mighty power of grace. 
Guilt trips away, with all her race. 
And leaves the captive free ; 
A Saviour found, becomes his theme. 
That LOVE Omniscient and Supreme, 
His daily song, his nightly dream. 
From henceforth seems to be. 

XXIV. 

Calm peace now takes disorder's seat. 

Within their cottage walls ; 

And when the Sabbath morn they greet. 

Before his God he falls ; 

Beneath the sacred dome he bends. 

And Heav*n-ward prayers and praises sends. 

For ev'ry brilliant tint that blends 

In mercy's shining bow ; 

That spans this life's encircled arch. 

Where clouds for aye menacing march. 

Its sign of peace to show. 

XXV. 

Those children now no longer need. 
To tax their forest-racing speed. 
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Or think the Sabbath drear ; 

No longer watch the morning blush. 

Or pull wild roses from the bush, 

For want of meeter cheer : 

No longer slumber out the noon. 

Or hear alone the birds' shrill tune, 

Or Zephyr's, or the streamlet's voice. 

Where nothing human says " rejoice ! " 

Except their mother's doubtful tone. 

Or the weak accents of their own. 

XXVI. 

Their mother now may foster sighs. 

That are but pleasure's breath ; 

And safely let the tear-drop rise. 

Nor one pure drop of joy disguise. 

Her shining lash beneath. 

Hear Consolation's ev'ry word. 

As Hagar's weeping voice was heard. 

Thy griefs no longer swell. 

And while within thy heart they sink. 

Drink thou, and let thy children drink. 

Of rapture's sparkling well. 

FINIS. 
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